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EDITORIALS 


following thoughts might be “It’s later than you 

think”. Or have you, dear canner-reader, already 
thought? Have you talked to your machinery man 
about the materials situation? Do you know that 
he (or at least many of them) is severely pinched 
for materials RIGHT NOW? That unless the first 
quarter steel quotas, which are to be “awarded” 
this week, are decidely more favorable, and un- 
less deliveries on those quotas are actually made, 
and soon, many of your suppliers will be unable to 
accept further orders for delivery in time for the 1951 
canning season? Yes, it’s later than you think. The 
situation merits more than watching —it demands 
ACTION immediately. And that: action may involve 
more than placing an order. It may involve concerted 
group action by canners to help suppliers obtain 
materials needed. So place the order for necessary 
equipment now—be prepared to answer and support 
a call for help if and when that becomes necessary. 


Git IN TIME—Or perhaps a better title for the 


REAPPRAISAL—And this placing of orders and 
being prepared involves a reappraisal of future plan- 
ning in the light of today’s news. For instance, a good 
many canners had about decided it was time to return 
to the grower certain functions they always considered 
“essentially an operation of the farmer’’—insect and 
disease control—harvesting—handling, etc., what with 
an acute shortage of farm labor and expected high 
prices for crops other than for canning. Is that going 
to be possible in 1951? We doubt it. The odds are 
that canners who announced a declaration of farm 
independence in 1949 and ’50 will be taking it all back 
in 1951. And those who have managed to retain their 
independence till now, stand a good chance of losing it 
another year. Look out for a feverish return of can- 
ner interest in such mechanical farm helps as the corn 
picker, pea harvesting equipment, tomato transplant- 
ers and picking rigs, beet harvesters, etc. And Oh! 
for a bean picker—which reminds us we were’ sup- 
on ed to look into that one personally. More on that 
ater. 


|: XAMPLE—One concrete example of how late it 
is vas brought home forcefully to us last week at the 
Inciana Meeting. Mr. Francis C. Stokes, the well 
known tomato seed expert from New Jersey, reporting 
on the meeting with Georgia tomato plant growers, 
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said that the country’s leading authorities on late 
tomato blight, who had attended that meeting, warned 
that the deadly fungus is present in every State East 
of the Rocky Mountains to such an extent that a pre- 
ventive spray program must be considered a very 
necessary and essential part of tomato growing. Fur- 
thermore, he said, they are recommending not three 
to four sprayings, mind you, but eight to twelve. Yes, 
they said spray, not dust. 


But getting down to the meat of this example, acre- 
age is expected to be hard to get and high priced. It’ll 
take some “selling” to get it. This kind of an argu- 
ment might put the sale over—a yield of 5 tons at $25 
would give the farmer a gross of $125 per acre. With 
12 sprays at a cost of $4 per application, or a total of 
$48 the yield might be expected to double—10 « 15— 
$250 less $48—an adjusted gross of $202 per acre. 
More money for the farmer—more and better toma- 
toes for the canner at the same cost. And 12 sprays 
is surely stretching a disease program to a maximum 
but doubling the yield isn’t. 


But getting further into the meat of this argument 
—Do you have the spray equipment and an ample sup- 
ply of the spray materials necessary? 


QM REQUIREMENTS—tThere’s no denying that 
corn and tomatoes and tomato products and several 
other items, too, are pitifully short. And that knowl- 
edge emphasizes the almost hopeless position in which 
the Quartermaster finds itself today with respect to 
corn and tomatoes. Let’s hope that the pitiful per- 
centage figures released at the Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan and Pennsylvania meetings will be so 
shocking that they will pry loose any and ali unsold 
holdings in canners’ hands. If by chance any reader 
has not heard those figures, we repeat here that up 
till now but 6 percent of corn and 10 percent of tomato 
requirements have been obtained. While no other 
argument other than patriotism should be necessary, 
it is a fact that the Army can get tough if necessary. 
The civilian buyers are on hand eager and willing to 
help you avoid the pitfalls incident to which the canner 
might otherwise be susceptible in bidding on govern- 
ment business. Suggestion: If you need the money 
now, ask your banker if he won’t lend you money on a 
government award. If so add the interest charges to 
your price in quoting. 


| 
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Canners’ Conventions Stress Defense 


INDIANA 
MEETING 


Get Washington Report — Discuss Blight 
Control—Government Procurement. 


Indiana Canners turned out in good 
number for their Annual Fall Conven- 
tion at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Thursday and Friday of last week, 
November 20 and: 21. The 500 or more 
canners and their wives, sweethearts and 
hosts of the allied industries on hand for 
the banquet and entermainment Thurs- 
day evening represented a figure, accord- 
ing to Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
A. F. Dreyer, not quite up to some of 
the war years but somewhat higher 
than average. 


OPENING SESSION 


The convention program was divided 
into two parts—the opening session 
Thursday afternoon, when the spotlight 
was shared by W. H. Gove, Sales Devel- 
opment Manager, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company, and Carlos 
Campbell, Secretary, National Canners 
Association; and the informal business 
session on Friday morning. 


SALESMANSHIP 


After President H. L. Aukerman had 
extended a cordial welcome to the assem- 
bled guests, Mr. Gove made one of those 
magnetic addresses on salesmanship that 
is never forgotten. It would also be vain 
for the writer to attempt to reproduce it 
here. Sparkle and personality are not 
easily expressed in cold type. He said 
that there are three basic principles in 
selling: 1—the desire to serve; 2—the 
ability to tell the product story in terms 
of how its use will benefit the customer; 
and 3—the courage to persuade. Those 
rules, he said, haven’t and never will 
change. He urged his audience to sell 
quality and not tomatoes, for instance; 
to make constant use of testimonial sell- 
ing—“Joe Bloke says it’s good”. He 
exploded the theory that anything worth 
having doesn’t need to be sold, and told 
of an oil company whose executives have 
said that if they could only get their gas 
stations to SUGGEST a need, sales of 
accessories could be doubled. 


WASHINGTON SCENE—Mr. Camp- 


bell told the writer he would have noth- 
ing for publication, and while a great 
part of his talk was devoted to what was 
not known in Washington, a large part 
of his audience at least, seemed some- 
what surprised to learn just how much is 
in the mill in the Nation’s Capitol. He 
pointed out how N.C.A. had been work- 
ing with various government agencies 
and committees, how it had suggested 
Walsh-Healey exemptions and set asides 


early last July, and that despite the fact 
that this advice was unheeded, canners 
are still being blamed for the Army’s 
failure to obtain needed requirements. 

In pointing out that the Canning 
Industry presents all the elements for 
price control, low supply and high 
demand, he expressed the opinion that, 
given the opportunity to get the seed 
in the ground, the canning industry will 
provide its own program of stabilization. 
Whether or not the industry will get 
that opportunity is uncertain at this 
time. He pointed to the danger to the 
tin supply and said that it is estimated 
that the U. S. stock pile is approximately 
100,000 tons and that amount should last 
about a year. Speaking of the materials 
situation he said that there is presently 
no limit on end use of strategic tin plate, 
but estimated that limitations would be 
forthcoming in the near future, barring 
an unlikely sudden change in the foreign 
situation and the defense program. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


TOMATO PLANTS—President Auk- 
erman called on Mr. Francis C. Stokes 
of New Jersey to report on the results 
of the meeting held earlier in the week 
with Georgia plant growers. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to see what, if 
anything, was being and could be done 
to prevent the shipment of blight infected 
plants to Northern growing areas. Mr. 
Stokes reported considerable progress 
and expressed himself as being of the 
opinion that the Georgia people are 
doing an excellent job—less than 1 per- 
cent of plants shipped in 1950 being 
infected—and promise even further care 
in the future. Mr. Stokes was of the 
very definite opinion that the late blight 
problem is far more serious than gen- 
erally recognized; that it has spread to 
every State East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and that a program of spraying— 
not three or four times, but eight to 
twelve times— must be accepted as a 
regular and necessary part of grow- 
ing tomatoes. Dusting, Mr. Stokes 
reported, has been found by the scien- 
tists to be far less effective and gener- 
ally unsatisfactory. 


QM REQUIREMENTS — A Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel from the Chicago Quarter- 
master was on hand to make a plea for 
more offerings of canned foods, particu- 
larly corn and tomatoes. Of some 60 
million pounds of corn required, the 
services have obtained but 3% million 
or but approximately 6 percent. Toma- 
toes are nearly as bad with but about 
10 percent having been obtained. The 
Colonel pointed out that nearly all prod- 
ucts are being negotiated for at this time 
and that the services of the civilian 
buyer (Mr. Ben Fowler in this section) 
are available for the asking. He empha- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
MEETING 


Grocers Attend Session On Sales Develop- 
ment—Retailer Spokesman States Their De- 
sires—Manpower, Selective Service, QM Re- 
quirements, Defense Act Discussed— 
Officers Reelected. 


Rallying around the slogan “Produced 
In Pennsylvania Where Perfection Is A 
Habit” more Pennsylvania canners, brok- 
ers, grocers, machinery and supplymen 
(with emphasis on can men) than ever 
before gathered in Harrisburg Monday 
and Tuesday of this week, November 20 
and 21 for the 36th Annual Convention 
of the Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion. Registration figures totaled 304 
Monday evening against a_ previous 
high of 288, and that figure was 
swelled considerably by Tuesday morn- 
ing registrations. 


Numbered in these Tuesday morning 
registrations were some 40 or 50 of the 
most important people to ever attend any 
State convention. They were customers 
—wholesalers and retailers, many from 
Harrisburg, of course, but a number 
from other Pennsylvania towns—Allen- 
town, Lancaster, Reading, York, etc. 
They had come to sit in on the Tuesday 
morning session which was built around 
the Pennsylvania sales development pro- 
gram, and which featured Mrs. Rose 
Marie Kiefer, Secretary-Manager of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers. 
As they faced the speakers table, a 
greatly enlarged, imitation television 
screen constantly joggled their memory 
with the slogan “PRODUCED IN 
PENNSYLVANIA WHERE PERFEC- 
TION IS A HABIT”. There were many 
other good and excellent speakers on the 
two day program, but the laurels must 
go to Mrs. Kiefer. Just so, we have 
seen, and expect to see many more new 
twists in State and Regional convention 
programming, but this idea of attracting 
the customer and nailing him when he 
gets there, must be regarded as just one 
more scoop for the Bill Free, Ed Laucks, 
Stran Summers, Dave Winebrenner 
bination. The lesson on,the perfection of 
Pennsylvania canned foods was follo\ ed 
by a very fine luncheon at the expense of 
the Association. Mr. J. William Fey 
of Franklin & Marshall College, an 
authority on the “Pennsylvania Du’ h- 
man’, the luncheon speaker, was 10st 
entertaining. 


THE RETAILER’S VIEWPOIN'! 

Mrs. Kiefer, after a scorching at'.ck 
on the administration, told her audic ce 
what the 60,000 members of the Re:ail 
Association group thought of cained 
foods. She said they liked the improved 
quality, the improved labels, and the 
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mor protective packing, but urged that 
the improvement program continue. 
Terming canned foods the backbone of a 
retailer’s business, she praised their con- 
venience, economy and availability. Urg- 
ing a closer relationship between the 
retailer and the canner, and speaking 
“straight from the shoulder’, Mrs. 
Kiefer told of some practices particu- 
larly distasteful to the retail merchant. 
Arbitrary, one-sided contracts, discrimi- 
natory promotional allowances, and spe- 
cial deals were sharply criticized. Among 
the things wanted of canners, the package 
itself and method of packing were promi- 
nent. Retailers, said Mrs. Kiefer, want 
the code mark on the bottom (with re- 
spect to the label) of the can so the tops 
will take a clear price stamp; they want 
the cans packed upright in the case for 
easier and quicker marking; they want 
the case marked so that it can be opened 
with tops up; they want canners to use 
stronger and better cartons to cut dents 
to a minimum; they want follow-thru on 
swell allowance; more simplification in 
can sizes; smaller cartons, perhaps 12 
instead of 24’s, in less popular items, and 
of course, they want eye-catching labels 
(descriptive) giving number of servings, 
size, style, recipes, etc., and they wel- 
come, of course, advertising support and 
properly designed and executed promo- 
tional allowances. 


SUMMERS-CALLAHAN 


Other speakers at the session included 
the Sales Development Program Chair- 
man, Stran Summers, who explained the 
advantages of the program to the canner 
and pointed with pride to the progress to 
date. Only about a dozen canners are 
supporting the program that is benefit- 
ting all Pennsylvania canners, he stated 
in his appeal for support. 

Can Manufacturers Institute’s Don 
Callahan offered some good advice on 
how to look ahead, plan ahead and finally 
act—with respect to sales, of course. Mr. 
Callahan’s paper will be reproduced in 
an early issue. 

Mr. Ed Laucks on whose shoulders 
rests the responsibility for the Sales De- 
velopment Program, and Mr. Hal 
Yeager, who administers and executes 
the endless Can Manufacturers Institute 
sales helps, were on hand for consultation. 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


WINEBRENNER—But let’s start at 
the beginning. President Dave Wine- 
bre ner opened the meeting by pointing 
to | 1e contrast between conditions a year 
ago and today and called the theme of 
the meeting when he said we are going 
to ave to operate in a semi-war econ- 
om:, at least, for years to come. He 
nan ed manpower as the No. 1 problem 
in t \is economy, and said that high taxes 
we) » an excellent reason why the canner 
sho ld not over pack. 


Ik REE — Secretary William A. Free, 
and owner of the Hungerford Packing 
Con pany, described the advantages of 
ass:ciation effort in a fashion that 
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proves conclusively why this Associa- 
tion IS so effective. Any attempt of 
ours to brief it would do it injustice. 
If possible, it will be included in this 
issue. If not, look for it next week. 


ROOSEVELT — Theodore Roosevelt 
III, Secretary, Pennsylvania Department 
of Commerce, commended the association 
for its activity in boosting Pennsylvania 
products and pointed to the steady, 
healthy growth of Pennsylvania industry 
and agriculture. 


THOMPSON — Mr. Truman Thomp- 
son, State Supervisor, Farm Placement 
Service, said that approximately 10,000 
out-of-State workers would be needed for 
farm and cannery in the 1951 season; 
that the United States expects to import 
some 400,000 seasonal farm workers; 
that the Armed Forces would take an 
additional 1,700,000 by July 1 of next 
year; and industry about 3,700,000. In 
other words, the labor situation is bound 
to be tight and there must be a minimum 
of red tape in handling it. 


GROSS — Colonel Henry M. Gross, 
Director of Selective Service for Penn- 
sylvania, remarked that the only pool 
of labor available to Selective Service at 
this time is single and non-veteran men 
between the ages of 19-26. No one knows 
how and when this will be changed by a 
change in the world situation. The re- 
sult is confusion. The Board has a right 
to grant one year deferments but present 
practice is to grant no more than 6 
months. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

McCOLLUM—Mr. William McCollum 
of the Chicago Quarteraster Depot, 
made a plea for cooperation with civili- 
an field buyer Richard P. Byrne. He 
pointed out that a number or require- 
ments have been lowered in an effort to 
obtain requirmeents—can sizes — 1949 
corn (for domestic use), lower point 
score for tomatoes, etc. Q.M., he says, 
expects to announce 1951 requirements 
by January or February the latest. 


KUNKEL — Mr. Charles F. Kunkel, 
Deputy Director, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, P.M.A., defined and explained 
the National Defense Act and assured 
his audience that P.M.A. is mindful of 
the difficulties of 1941 and 1942 and is 
aiming at minimizing controls and devel- 
oping measures which will avoid some of 
those knotty problems. 


CAMPBELL—N.C.A. Secretary, Car- 
los Campbell, delivered one of those 
thought provoking talks on economics for 
which he is justly famous. Any attempt 
of your reporter to summarize his talk 
would be facetious. Mr. Campbell will 
appear on several other programs this 
fall. The reader is reminded not to miss 
an opportunity to hear him if it arises. 


TAYLOR —N.C.A. President, Henry 
P. Taylor, was the guest of honor at 
the evening dinner and entertainment, 
and was an interested spectator at the 
general sessions, 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Chairman Stran Summers of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, presented resolutions, 
which were accepted, thanking the speak- 
ers, the Convention Committee, the Penn- 
Haris Hotel, allied industries and the 
press for a most successful convention. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The Third Annual Cocktail Party 
with Wm. A. (Bill) Free, President of 
the Hungerford Packing Co., and Secre- 
tary of the Association as host. preceded 
the dinner and entertainment presented 
by the Allied Industries. 


THE ELECTION 


The entire slate of officers was re- 
elected. They are: D. E. Winebrenner, 
III, D. E. Winebrenner Company, Han- 
over, President; J. W. Fullerton, Han- 
over Canning Company, Inc., Hanover, 
Vice-President Vegetables; Ralph E. 
Arnold, Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., 
Peach Glen, Vice-President Fruits; 
Charles H. G. Sweigart, Keystone Mush- 
room Company, Inc., Coatesville, Vice- 
President Mushrooms; William A. Free, 
25 N. Duke Street, York, Executive 
Secretary. 

New Directors elected were. Robert 
Schenkel, Greencastle Packing Company, 
Greencastle; J. R. Stuart, Somerset Can- 
ning Corporation, Somerset; Alan Ware- 
hime, Hanover Canning Company, Han- 
over; J. B. Park, Brandywine Mushroom 
Corporation, West Chester. 


IOWA 
NEBRASKA 
MEETING 


The canning industry is geared to play 
its part in any war or emergency situa- 
tion the Nation finds itself, H. J. Barnes, 
Kaysville Canning Corp., Kaysville, 
Utah, vice-president of the National Can- 
ners Association, declared in an address 
before the annual convention of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association held 
at Des Moines, November 20 and 21. 


Canners have helped their Government 
win two World Wars this century, Mr. 
Barnes pointed out, and today in their 
national organization, with its modern 
facilities at headquarters in Washington, 
San Francisco-and Seattle, are ready to 
make another important contribution if 
it becomes necessary. 

In Wartime, Mr. Barnes explained, the 
industry is called on for all-out produc- 
tion of canned foods for the Armed Serv- 
ices and its fighting allies, In the recent 
struggle the industry produced millions 
of cases of canned foods for fighting and 
civilian populations alike —the biggest 
production in canning history. It played 
a leading part in the development of spe- 
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Crosse & Blackwell Royal Gift Package 


Food Specialties Win Favor 
as Gift Packages 


A good many people this coming 
December 25 are going to receive gifts 
the pleasure of which will last over 
many weeks and the memory of which 
will take them back to the retail store 
for “repeats” for many years to come. 
Quality food processors like Crosse & 
Blackwell, Heinz, Reid Murdoch and 
others have known all along that their 
products would make ideal gifts for 
Christmas, but it has only been in recent 
years that the gift package has figured 
importantly in the sales program. It 
took some time to convince the retailer 
that this was not direct competition. 
Even now sales are generally limited to 
the institutional trade—the retailer and 
business firms whose practice it is to send 
customers a gift at Christmas time. But 
as the boxes become more popular, it 
becomes more and more apparent that the 
“samples” are causing an increase rather 
than a lessening in demand at the retail 
level. And so it’s a happy Christmas for 
all—processor, business house, recipient 
and retailer—Tra La La La La 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL USE 
GLASS AND SPECIALTIES 


While it’s undeniably true that quality 
packs of any food make an ideal Christ- 
mas present, the unusual or specialty 
product, dressed in a fancy package, is 
getting first call. And since many of 
these special packs are marketed in 
glass, the glass package plays an impor- 
tant role in the Christmas gift package. 

Crosse & Blackwell, for instance, pro- 
vides in glass ,such palate pleasing 
delights of the gourmet as Black Cur- 
rant Preserves made from imported 
English and Dutch Currants; Old Eng- 
lish Mincemeat with aged rum and 
brandy; a fine, buttery, brandied Hard 
Sauce; exotic guava jelly with its rare 
flavor; pure Seville Orange Marmalade; 
Cocktail Onions; Maraschino Cherries; 
Pickled Walnuts; Damson Jelly; Straw- 
berry Preserves; “thin crisp slices of 
Spicy Pickles”. 


In tin Crosse & Blackwell offers Old 
English Plum Pudding, blended with fine 
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rum and old brandy; Fig Dessert of 
Smyrna Figs; Crosse & Blackwell im- 
ported Kippered Herring; Liver and 
Beef Pate; Ham and Tongue Pate; 
Chicken Broth; and Fancy Pack Tomato 
Juice. 


Others highly special, different im- 
ported foods seldom seen but offered in 
attractive packages, include a real Scot- 
tish Plum Pudding packed in a reusable, 
aluminum bowl; crisp Buttery Short- 
bread, long a Highland favorite, packed 
in a vacuum tin and “famous Marmalade 
in the original white stone pot of Bonnie 
Dundee —the kind your grandmother 
knew and loved.” 


And not to be outdone by the fresh 
fruit shippers, Crosse & Blackwell offers 
a % bushel of oranges, grapefruit and 
tangerines, expressed from the Crosse 
& Blackwell Florida plant. The box is 
decorated with Kumquats and Orange 
Leaves and includes a tin of Crosse & 
Blackwell Plum Pudding and a jar each 
of Mincemeat and Hard Sauce. 


Last but not least, there is a 2 pound 
Old English Fruit Cake, vacuum packed 
in a handsomely lithographed reusable 
tin. 


These tempting, delicious products are 
offered in eight different assortments 
ranging in price from $1.50 for the 
Mincemeat, Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
combination, to $15.00 for the “Royal 
Gift Box”. Shipments West of the Mis- 
sissippi are at a little higher rate to 
cover the extra shipping costs involved. 
In addition to the 1 percent cash dis- 
count on all orders, discounts ranging 
from 3 to 7 percent apply on quantity 
orders beginning at $150.00 and run- 
ning up to $2500.00. 


PACKAGING 


No description of the Crosse & Black- 
well gift package would be complete 
without some mention of the care excr- 
cised to both make the package attrac- 
tive and to keep it that way during ship- 
ment. The Royal Gift Box is, of course, 
the outstanding package. This reusable 
box is a striking present in itself. I) is 
made of hardwood frame, covered with 
beautifully embossed cellulose leatiier. 
The individual products are wrapped in 
cellophane and wax paper packing, 
placed in the gift box. This fits int» a 
chip board protector, which in turn its 
into a corrugated board inside ship):er, 
and finally the outside shipper. 


Other gift selections, which not so 
elaborately packed, are tastefully }|)re- 
pared and adequately protected. A 
Christmas Card, the buyer’s own, or one 
supplied by Crosse & Blackwell, is ma led 
the same day the shipment goes forward. 
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GLASS CONTAINERS 


Shipments of 10,617,000 gross of glass 
containers in September 1950 were 6 
percent below the record August ship- 
ments of 11,302,000 gross but were 30 
percent greater than the 8,150,000 gross 
shipped in September 1949, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. Production of glass con- 
tainers in September 1950 totaled 8,673,- 
000 gross, down 5 percent from the pre- 
vious month. 


For individual types of containers, the 
most significant changes in shipments 
from August to September were an 
increase of 34 percent for narrow-neck 
food containers, and decreases of 38 per- 
cent for returnable beverage bottles; 24 
rercent for liquor bottles; and 16 per- 
cent for wide-mouth food containers. 


CLOSURES 


Shipments of commercial metal and 
plastic caps during September, on an 
average workingday basis, were 8 per- 
cent above August and 66 percent above 
September 1949 according to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Shipments during September amounted 
to 1,444 million units as compared with 
1,538 million units in August and 911 
million units during September 1949. 


M.1.T. HONORS 
DORRANCE FAMILY 


The family of the late John Thompson 
Dorrance and ranking officials of the 
Campbell Soup Company were guests of 
honor at the outdoor exercises at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at noon on Wednesday, November 15, 
when ground was broken for the Insti- 
tute’s newest addition on the Charles, 
the John Thompson Dorrance Labora- 
tory. This $2,000,000 structure, which 
will house the departments of Biology 
and ood Technology, was made possible 
primarily by a grant of $1,000,000 from 
the Campbell Soup Company honoring 
an M.I.T. Alumnus of the Class of 1895 
and former President of the company. 


The ceremonies were climaxed by the 
turning of a spade of earth by Mrs. Dor- 
rance, which gesture was a signal for 
the beginning of the actual construction 
of the building, and steam shovels began 
excavating the foundation before the 
offici.l party had dispersed. 


Members of the Institute’s faculty and 
hund eds of students thronged the mar- 
quee where Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chair- 
man of the M.I.T. Corporation, presided. 
He i troduced Oliver G. Willits, Vice- 
Pres! lent of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany. of which Mr. Dorrance was Presi- 
dent ‘rom 1914 until his death in 1930. 
Mr. \Villits remarked that members of 
the l/orrance family and his company 
Were very happy for the honor the Insti- 
tute ias conferred on Mr. Dorrance in 
Namii.g the laboratory after him. 
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The exhibit of Chas. F. Cates & Sons, Inc. of Faison, N. C., attracted considerable 
interest of passer-bys during the annual State Fair held in October at Raleigh. In 


center (with coat) is C. H. Jackson, field representative for the company. 


The first 


Cates’ exhibit was about 1915, and instead of displaying jars of pickles, large barrels 


were used. Last year 61,000 sweet sliced pickles were sold to visitors. 


Vice-president 


George H. Cates was responsible for this year’s exhibit, one of the best in the indus- 


trial division at the Fair. 


Blue Label Tomato Juice Cocktail is now 
being distributed in the Eastern market 
packaged in a new shaker style bottle, by 
Curtice Bros. Company, Rochester, New 
York, one of the first tomato juice pack- 
ers. The cocktail is pure juice made 
from ripe tomatoes and skillfully sea- 
soned. It is also recommended as a base 
for tomato sauce, tomato jelly or tomato 
soup. Distribution of the juice covers 
New England, New York, Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania area. The attractive blue, 
red, and yellow label pictures appetizing 
glass of tomato juice cocktail. Stipled 


glass shaker contains one pint, ten 
ounces of juice. Duraglas container by 
Owens-Illinois; label by Stecher-Traung ; 
metal closure by White Cap. 


REEFER CARLOADING 


Noting a continuing high level of 


' damage claims filed against the rail- 


roads by canners because of damage to 
canned foods loaded in refrigerator cars, 
the Association of America Railroads 
has called attention to the need for 
covering floor racks of these cars in 
which canned foods are shipped. If the 
floor racks are properly covered, cases 
will be less likely to be damaged. 


Except for the floor rack condition the 
refrigerator car with its flush door and 
smooth walls is an ideal car for canned 
foods shipments, yet in comparison of 
100 box cars and 100 refrigerator cars 
it was found that the damage in refrig- 
erator cars exceeded by 60 percent that 
occurring in the box ears. It is felt that 
there would have been little or no differ- 
ence if the floor racks had been tightened 
and properly covered. 


The total payment made by the rail- 
roads for claims of alleged damage to 
No. 10 and 46 ounce cans during 1950 
is estimated by the A.A.R. at $596,000. 


In view of the August 1 order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission allow- 
ing railroads to substitute reefers for 
box cars for certain purposes, it is 
expected that the refrigerator cars will 
be widely used for canned foods. Canners 
may obtain from railroads serving their 
plants a booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing how cars should be prepared for 
loading and how canned foods can be 
loaded to best advantage so that damage 
will be unlikely to occur. — 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 
GUEST SPEAKER 


Maurice Siegel will address the Mary- 
land section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists at a dinner meeting which 
is to be held at the Stafford Hotel in 
Baltimore, Friday, December 1. The sub- 
ject of his address will be “Expert Court 
Testimony”. Mr. Siegel has had exten- 
sive experience in this field, having 
appeared in many court cases in various 
sections of the country. He is Chairman 
of the Maryland section. 


STOKELY APPOINTS DONOVAN 


C. C. Culp, Sales Director of Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, has 
advised that T. Donovan of Frostproof, 
Florida has been appointed Product 
Sales Manager in charge of citrus prod- 
ucts sales for the company. Mr. Dono- 
van after graduation was first engaged 
in commercial investment banking from 
1917 to 1929 when he joined the Florida 
Fruit Canners of Frostproof. He was 
made Sales Manager in 1938 and from 
1942 to 1950 has been active as Vice- 
President and General Manager in 
Charge of Production and Sales for the 
company. 


CANNERS AND FIELD MEN’S 
CONFERENCE 


The 20th Annual Ohio Conference for 
canners, fieldmen and growers of vege- 
table crops for processing, will be held 
at the Deschler-Wallick Hotel in Colum- 
bus on February 5 and 6, 1951. This 
conference is sponsored by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of the Ohio 
State University in cooperation with the 
Ohio Canners Association. Present plans 
for the program include the latest infor- 
mation on soil management, varieties, 
disease and insect control and related 
subjects as they affect the production of 
vegetables for processing. Winners in 
the “Top-Ten Tomato” Club will also 
be given recognition at the conference. 


DREW SUCCEEDS LOVEGREN 


The Board of Directors of the United 
States Products Corporation, Ltd., San 
Jose, California canners, has announced 
the election of Fred M. Drew to succeed 
the late Carl N. Lovegren as President 
of the Corporation. 


Mr. Drew has devoted many years to 
the canning industry having formerly 
been President of the Drew Canning 
Company of Campbell, California. He 
has also served as President of the Can- 
ners League of California and for years 
has been active in affairs of the National 
Canners Association. 
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HUXLEY PLANT SOLD 


The S. Gumpert Company of Ozone 
Park, New York, has bought the F. B. 
Huxley plants at Ontario and Newark 
and plans are under way to recondition 
the Ontario plant. Lynden Products, 
which is a division of the Gumpert Com- 
pany, now operates a plant at Sodus, 
New York. The Newark plant is a kraut 
packing operation and will be put up for 
sale in the near future. 


ARMY FIELD BUYERS 


For assistance in quoting on 
Government requirements, contact 
the Q.M. field buyer located near- 
est you. 

E. J. Bendtschneider, 722 S. 23rd 
Street, Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Kenneth E. Benson, Eastway Hotel, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
R. P. Byrne, 4209 Lowell Drive, 

Pikesville, Maryland 
Ben A. Fowler, 906 E. Reynolds 

Street, Goshen, Indiana. 


FIELD GETS TUNA ACCOUNT 


Walter M. Field & Company, San 
Francisco food brokers, have been 
appointed Northern California represen- 
tatives for the California Tuna Canning 
Company of San Diego. Earl M. Neil- 
sen heads the tuna packing firm as Pres- 
ident and General Manager, and W. L. 
Robinson is Vice-President and Man- 
ager. Both men are well known to the 
tuna packing industry. 


GLF PLANT SOLD 


The G.L.F. plant at Macedon, New 
York, was sold this month to the 
Kordite Corporation, plastic manufac- 
turers of Victor, New York. The equip- 
ment is to be sold and the company will 
move into the new plant shortly after the 
first of the year. 


NEW COOPERATIVE 


A new fruit growers cooperative has 
been formed at Sterling Station, New 
York, which will be known as the Ster- 
ling Cooperative, Inc., and will carry on 
canning operations at the Curtis Fruit 
Farms canning plant at Sterling Station, 
processing apples, strawberries, beans, 
cherries and tomatoes. Officers of the 
cooperative are: Jean Butts, Victory, 
President; Clarence Briggs, Wolcott, 
Vice-President; John Claus, Sterling, 
Secretary; and Ray DaNagle, Sterling, 
Treasurer. The organization is at pres- 
ent processing apples. 
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FOOD PROCESSING 
CONFERENCE WELL ATTENDED 


Over 200 canners, freezers and tech- 
nical men from all parts of New York 
State attended the 8rd Annual: Food Pro- 
cessing Conference, sponsored by the 
Food Technology Division of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at Geneva this month. Those 
attending were highly impressed with 
the work being done at Geneva and Cor- 
nell for the industry, and many com- 
mented favorably on the program and 
the excellent variety of topics that were 
presented. 


WESTGATE FIRE 


Fire in the plant of the Westgate-Sun 
Harbor Co. at Monterey, California. 
caused damage that may amount to 
$100,000, about one half of this being to 
stocks of raw fish. The plant was oper- 
ating on sardines, tuna and squid, the 
latter being canned for export. 


OLD DOMINION EXPANDS 


Old Dominion Packing Corporation, 
Richmond, Virginia canned meat pack- 
ers, is making a $300,000 addition which 
will increase the canned meat output of 
the plant by some 40 percent. 


ACQUIRES REYNOLDS 
BROTHERS CONTROL 


Don W. Reynolds, President of Rey- 
nolds Brothers, Inc., Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin canners and freezers of cherries, 
cherry products and apple juice, has 
bought out the interests of the Karl S. 
Reynolds Estate in the business. Mr. 
Reynolds is also Treasurer of the firm, 
Esther Reynolds is Vice-President, and 
William Volkmann is Vice-President and 
Secretary. 


CONKLIN RESIGNS CLARK POST 


J. H. W. Conklin has resigned as Sales 
Manager of the Clark Equipment Com- 
pany’s Industrial Research Division, to 
become associated with another cnter- 
prise. 


SHRIVER USING RADIO SPOTS 

The B. F. Shriver Company of West- 
minster, Maryland, is using spot radio 
announcements in the City of Pliladel- 
phia as a follow up to the television pro- 
gram recently completed to prom te the 
sale of “Tomato Aspic”, the lates: addi- 
tion to the popular SHRIVER’S 4 ONE 
Label. The spot announcements ae sent 
out over three major hook-ups daily, 
morning and afternoon, Monday thru 
Friday. 
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Continuous High-Pressure Steamer 


Cutaway view shows product being 
moved through inclined steam cham- 
ber under pressure. Engineered for 
high capacity in flow-line operations, 
this modern machine processés car- 
rots, for example, at a rate of 5 to 7 
tons per hour under 25-30 seconds 
exposure to steam pressure. 


© loosens vegetable skins fast 


© cuts waste, increases yield — FMC CONTINUOUS . 
ABRASION-TYPE VEGETABLE PEELER 


The FMC Continuous High-Pressure Steamer loosens 
primarily root-type vegetable jackets or skins, quickly 
and efficiently. Complete, uniform loosening is per- 
formed within the inclined cylindrical chamber through 
automatically-controlled heat penetration of high pres- 
sure steam. Highly effective and economical, this FMC 
method of processing facilitates final skin removal without 
eliminating valuable sub-surface nutritional layers. 

The results: increased yields, improved product quality, 


minimum peeling loss. 


E brasive action 
Write for full information, or call 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: ; 
dae MoE EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
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PIG TIN INVENTORY 


The National Production Authority on 
November 14 issued Order M-8, which 
limits the inventories of pig tin in the 
hands of dealers of tin alloys and other 
materials in which tin is a chief value, 
and which were not covered in NPA 
Regulation 1 on inventory control which 
became effective September 18. 

Regulation 1 directed all business men 
to keep their stocks of selected materials, 
including tin, at a “practicable minimum 
working inventory”. The new Order M-8 
contains an identical prohibition on 
excessive stocks, and also limits inven- 
tories to the smallest quantities of pig 
tin required for the user’s scheduled rate 
of operation for the next 60 days, which- 
ever is less. 


The new order also requires monthly 
reports on all transactions in pig tin 
from producers, importers, distributors 
and others using in excess of 1,000 
pounds of pig tin monthly. A _ report 
covering all pig tin operations and trans- 
actions is to be submitted to NPA for 
the preceding month on the 20th of each 
month beginning November 20. 


Manufacturers of tin plate are among 
the firms to which M-8 is directed, but 
NPA indicates that this order effects 
only their stocks of pig tin and not 
stocks of tin plate. M-8 appeared in the 
Federal Register of November 15. 


STUDY BACTERIA IN 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 


Scientists at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, New York are studying the 
practical value of setting up sanitary 
standards for frozen peas, snap beans, 
and sweet corn as a further insurance 
of high quality in frozen foods. 


“The housewife will always judge 
foods chiefly by ‘how they taste’, but the 
factors which affect palatability are not 
clearly known,” say Dr. G. J. Hucker 
and Dr. Willard B. Robinson, writing on 
their studies in the current issue of the 
Station’s “Farm Research” magazine. 


“The chemical composition of frozen 
foods, the vitamin content, keeping qual- 
ity, and individual taste preferences all 
enter in to affect the palatability and 
quality of the finished product. The sani- 
tary conditions under which foods are 
prepared and processed are also reflected 
in the keeping quality, and perhaps even 
in the palatability of the product when 
it reaches the table.” 

Pointing out that it is difficult to mea- 
sure “quality” by any single test, the Sta- 
tion workers assert that it is generally 
agreed that a large number of bacteria 
present in frozen foods indicates unsatis- 
factory conditions at some point along 
the line in the handling and processing 
operations. 

The current report deals with studies 
of the relation of quality to the number 
of bacteria found in frozen peas, snap 
beans, and sweet corn stored at 10 
degrees Fahrenheit, at zero, and at 10 


degrees below zero for various lengths 
of time ranging up to two years. 

It was found that relatively few bac- 
teria were present when the fresh vege- 
tables were brought into the freezing 
plant, but that bacterial counts on the 
finished products varied greatly, depend- 
ing upon the care exercised in maintain- 
ing sanitary conditions within the plant. 
Except for sweet corn, however, there 
appeared to be little, if any, rela- 
tion between number of bacteria and 
quality of the frozen product. It is hoped 
on the basis of these studies to set up 
sanitary standards for these three vege- 
tables as they are placed in freezing 
storage. 


GAIR RECEIVES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AWARD 


In Washington, D. C. on November 
14th the American Public Relations 
Association presented to Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., New York, manufactur: 
ers of paperboard, folding cartons and 
shipping containers, a silver anvil tro- 
phy, the top award, in the classification 
Industry (Manufacturing) for the most 
notable 1949-50 Public Relations per- 
formance. The presentation of the tro- 
phy was made to Wilbur F. Howell, Sec- 
retary and Director of Public Relations 
of the Company, at a special luncheon in 
the Congressional Room of the Hotel 
Willard. 

The Public Relations program for 
which this award was given is a three- 
year plan to bring to the attention of the 
high school students in Rockland County, 
New York, and to train them for the 
jobs available locally in Gair Cartons 
Division, Piermont, New York which 
manufactures paperboard and folding 
cartons, and normally employs approxi- 
mately 1,000 people. 

For fifty years, the Cartons Division 
has drawn its personnel largely from 
Piermont and nearby towns, which are 
largely residential; approximately 95 
percent of the staff from within ten 
miles of the plant. Fathers and grand- 
fathers of the present personnel earned 
their living in the Gair plant. 


CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION MEETS 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the California Farm Bureau Federation 
held at Berkeley, California, November 
12-16, proved the best attended in the 
history of the organization which now 
has a membership of about 139,000. 
Opening day included an open house 
event with the general public invited to 
inspect the new six-story home adjoin- 
ing the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Here the former Federal Land 
Bank of Berkeley has been enlarged and 
transformed into a monumental struc- 
ture at a cost of more than $500,000. 

The list of guest speakers was an im- 
posing one, including Governor Earl 
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Warren, A. J. Fadden, president of the 
National Council of Co-operatives; Matt 
Triggs, director of the Commodity Serv- 
ice Department, speaking on “Deciduous 
Fruits and Price Trends”; M. C. Cleven- 
ger, executive vice-president of the Can- 
ners League of California, reporting on 
“The Canned Fruit Outlook”; Dr. Sid- 
ney Hoos, acting director of the Gian- 
nini Foundation, speaking on “Farm 
Prices and Market Trends”, along with 
experts in many other lines. 

Almost 100 resolutions were drafted 
and approved by delegates, with these 
running the range from opposition to 
Communism, “Big Government”, price 
control, free international trade and the 
Brannan plan, to praise of farmer co- 
operatives. The convention was presided 
over by President Ray B. Wiser, a resi- 
dent of Berkeley. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation was represented by 
president Allan B. Kline. 


FREIGHT SHIPPERS MEET AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The 48rd annual meeting of the 
National Industrial Traffic League was 
held at San _ Francisco, California, 
November 16-17, meeting west of the 
Mississippi River for the first time. Pre- 
siding was Irving F. Lyons, president 
of the league and traffic director of the 
California Packing Corporation. Speak- 
ing to almost 1000 at a noon-day lunch- 
eon meeting, Adrian J. Falk, president 
of S & W Fine Foods, San Francisco, 
and president of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, declared that 
there are actions and attitudes of busi- 
nessmen themselves that contain some 
of the greatest threats to the American 
system of free enterprise. By acts in 
restraint of trade, he said, and by run- 
ning to legislature to restore the status 
quo when competition becomes difficult, 
business men invite the Government into 
the picture and then complain when the 
Government remains there. 


HEADS JOBBER GROUP 


Guy T. McCartney, of Kansas 
City, has been elected president of 
the Missouri Valley Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 

Elected to the association’s board of 
directors for varying periods were: A. 
E. Rodgers, of Paradise; Milton Jones, 
of St. Joseph; I. I. Neale, of Lexington; 
W. N. Blair, of Butchinson; Chet 
Wright, of Sedalia; Harry Zents, of 
Omaha; Coleman Furr, of Lincoln; Roy 
Chase, of Chillicothe; Bill Wallace, of 
Ottawa; Jim Denman, of Nevada; and 
Joe Cukhati, of Pittsburgh. 


NOMINATED 


John M. Stewart, of Wm. H. Morse 
Co., has been nominated chairman of 
the Domestic Brokers’ Division of the 
the Association of Food Distributors, 
Inc., of New York City. The election will 
be held January 9. 
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- MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Upturn In Activity—Buyers Cov- 
ering On Short Items—But Few Tomatoes 
Offered—Looking For Peas—Good Demand 
For Corn — Activity In Beans — Citrus 
Steadies — West Coast Fruits Quiet But 
Strong—Limited Fish Business. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Nov. 24, 1950 


THE SITUATION—While the Thanks- 
giving holiday tends to slow down things 
at the week-end, there was a moderate 
upturn in canned foods activity during 
the earlier part of the period. Move- 
ment of staples into consumption has 
held up well in this area and while the 
over-all inventory position of distrib- 
utors is favorable, stocks on hand on 
some items are running low and buyers 
are endeavoring to cover their require- 
ments before the close of the year. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are giving 
the statistical position of the market a 
thorough going over as they plan their 
purchasing operations for the first quar- 
ter of 1951. There are some weak spots 
in the market, and buyers are expected 
to “lay off’ inventory accumulation 
where this condition obtains. On the 
other hand, however, there are definite 
indications of short stocks on other 
items, and it is in these lines that buyers 
will endeavor to cover before the trade 
meetings at Chicago in February, in the 
belief that the market for such canned 
foods will be working into firmer ground 
by that time. 


TOMATOES—Tomato offerings in the 
Tri-States continue on the short side. 
While “the market” is quoted at $1.30 
for standard 2s, it is learned here that 
business has been done at $1.40. Extra 
standards list at $1.50 and up for 2s. 
Midwest offerings are also short, with 
the market in strong position. Many 
California canners are pro-rating on 
new pack, and most sellers are with- 
drawn from the market at the moment. 
Coast packers are also sold up on both 
paste and puree in 10s, and industrial 
cousumers are now shopping the resale 
market to round out their requirements. 


PEAS—Buyers are still looking for 
peas, both standards and fancies, but the 
market is well sold up. Prices show a 
nominal tendency, depending upon the 
supplies individual canners have on hand 
aid their willingness to sell at this time. 


SORN—With many New York and 
M dwest canners pro-rating on new pack 
faney corn, packers in the Tri-States are 
ge ting a broader demand, and the mar- 
ke is in firm shape. Fancy golden is 
wll held at $1.45-$1.50 for 303s and 
$1.55-$1.60 for 2s, with standard quoted 
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at $1.25-$1.30 for 303s. Fancy crushed 
golden 3038s list at $1.40-$1.45, with 2s 
at $1.50-$1.55 and 10s at $8.00 and up- 
wards. Extra standard crushed ever- 
green 303s are reported available at 
$1.30, with 2s at $1.40, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. West Coast corn canners are well 
sold up on the new pack, with fancy 
cream style golden having moved at 
$1.55 for 303s and $1.65 for 2s, f.o.b. 
Utah and Oregon canneries. 


BEANS—Cut green beans are coming 
in for a good call, with standard 303s 
firm at 95-97% cents and 2s at $1.10 
f.o.b. Tri-State canneries. Extra Stand- 
ard round pod cut green is strong at 
$1.05-$1.10 for 303s and $1.25 and up 
for 2s, with fancy French style bringing 
$1.30 for 303s and $1.50 for 2s. Reports 
from New York State indicate that can- 
ners have more wax beans to sell than 
had been expected, and extra standard 
5-sieve cut green beans are reported to 
have traded at $1.40 cannery. 


CITRUS—With new pack Florida cit- 
rus selling at the low point for the new 
season, the market appeared to have 
steadied somewhat this week, with lim- 
ited buying reported here. Representa- 
tive sellers quote unsweetened grapefruit 
juice at 90 cents for 2s, with sweetened 
at 92% cents, while blended holds at 95 
and 97% cents, respectively. Sweetened 
orange juice lists at $1.05 for 2s, $2.42% 
for 46-ounce, and $4.85 for 10s, all f.o.b. 
canneries. Canners in the Rio Grande 
valley are now in production, with offer- 
ings reported on the basis of 85 cents for 
unsweetened grapefruit juice, with 
46-ounce listed at $2.00, f.o.b. Texas 
canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Uncon- 
firmed reports in the market here are 
to the effect that a major California 
seller, in a bid for a bigger share of 
the New York market, is offering to 
guarantee prices against decline for a 
5-months’ period. In view of the sold-up 
position of the market on fruits, how- 
ever, some operators are disposed to 
question this development. There was 
relatively little activity shown in the 
fruit situation here during the week, but 
the market at primary points continues 
in strong position, with offerings ex- 
tremely scarce at the moment. Mean- 
while, Northwest canners are reported 
to have booked substantial government 
orders for Bartlett pears, cutting fur- 
ther into the supply available for trade 
distribution. The market for 2%s Bart- 
letts in the Northwest is reported strong 
at $3.55-$3.60 for standards, $4.00 for 
choice, and $4.35-$4.45 for fancies, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—Some price shading is re- 
ported on chums in some quarters on the 
coast, and the market for No. 1 talls now 
ranges $18 to $19 per case. Medium reds, 
however, continue well held at $26 to 
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$27 for 1s and $15.25 for halves. Some 
fancy red Alaska talls were reported 
offering at resale in the northwest at $30 
per case. Pinks continue held at $23.50 
to $24 per case for 1s and $15 for halves. 
Puget Sound sockeyes are quoted in a 
limited way at $20.50 per case for hand- 
packed halves, all prices being f.o.b. 
Seattle. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are quot- 
ing quarters at $5.00 per case, f.o.b., 
with only limited trading reported. 
Meanwhile, Governor Payne of Maine is 
addressing a letter to leaders in food 
distribution asking suggestions to help 
minimize war scare buying of sardines 
and methods to keep Maine’s sardine 
pack out of black market channels. Cali- 
fornia canners are getting an improved 
export call for sardines, and the market 
is held at $6.25 per case for ovals in 
tomato or mustard sauce, with No. 1 tall 
naturals holding at $4.15. Canners have 
advanced prices for No. 1 tall jack 
mackerel to $4.75, all f.o.b. canneries. 


TUNA—An undertone of weakness 
continues in tuna, reflecting the record 
pack totals hung up for the current sea- 
son in California, and sharp competition 
from the imported. Fancy solid pack 
whitemeat is offered for prompt ship- 
ment at $8.50 for quarters and $15 for 
ls, with halves whitemeat flakes rang- 
ing $11.25 -to $11.50 and grated white- 
meat listing at $10.50 for halves. Fancy 
solid pack light meat is quoted at $13.25 
for halves, with standard lightmeat 
$12.25, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Continues Seasonal Dullness—Pro- 
rating Corn Deliveries—Tomatoes Firm And 
Advancing — Shipping Peas Against Con- 
tracts — Pumpkin Short — Going Slow On 
Citrus—Fish Unsettled. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 22, 1950 


THE SITUATION—A very unevent- 
ful week as between state conventions 
and the Thanksgiving holiday to break 
up the usual routine, sellers are having a 
dull time. Accordingly, there has been 
no change to report from the previous 
slow weeks. However, the long period 
of apathy on the part of buyers is begin- 
ning to cause some cracks in the hereto- 
fore strong wall of firm prices. Chum 
salmon, tuna, citrus, kraut and lower 
grades of string beans are all a little 
easier and while there have been no 
serious breaks, it is evidence of what 
happens when canners press for sales at 
a time when the trade are not in the 
mood. . Generally, canners are content 
to wait out the situation, figuring fairly 
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good retail sales will eventually reduce 
top heavy inventories to a point where 
distributors will be forced to come into 
the market. Furthermore, supplies of 
most major packs are definitely on the 
short side and should clean up readily, 
before new pack, when the trade are 
again ready to buy. For the most part, 
distributors are not concerned about 
lower prices, which seen unlikely to any 
great extent, but they would like to re- 
duce present holdings and better their 
cash position which has been a severe 
handicap to them recently. Many of 
them have their eye on year-end inven- 
tories and are doing everything possible 
to have a more normal warehouse come 
December 31st. All this, of course, 
doesn’t help to create any activity but 
then basically, the market is in good 
shape and things should perk up con- 
siderably after the first of January. 


CORN—This item is firm and should 
remain so. Many Midwestern corn can- 
ners, especially those who have built a 
good trade acceptance, are already sold 
up and in some cases will be forced to 
prorate deliveries. In any event, there 
is no pressure to sell and fancy cream 
style golden corn is holding well at $1.50 
for 303s and $1.65 for 2s. Extra stand- 
ard is offered at $1.30 and $1.40 and not 
easy to find. Standard corn is not 
offered. It appears unsold stocks now in 
canner’s hands will not prove burden- 
some. 


TOMATOES—Here again, the market 
is not only firm but is still advancing, 
in some cases, as unsold stocks continue 
to dwindle. Standard tomatoes are al- 
most a thing of the past and what few 
are still being quoted are firm at $1.50 
and $2.35 for 2s and 2%s. Standards 
from the East are offered at $1.40 and 
are certainly no inducement to buy when 
the freight, as compared to local rates, 
is considered. Catsup continues it’s 
dizzy spiral upwards with 14 oz. now 
firm at $2.00 and to top it all, clean up 
sales on tens were reported during last 
week’s convention in Indiana, at $14.00 
and $14.50. Fancy juice is still offered 
at $1.15 for 2s and $2.50 for 46 oz. al- 
though not much activity is reported. 
One thing is certain, and that is a com- 
pletely bare market will face canners 
when the new pack begins. 


PEAS — Trading consists primarily 
of shipping instructions being issued 
against contracts previously written and 
even then buyers are waiting until the 
last possible moment before ordering. 
Occasional small lots of small sieve 
fancy peas are being sold and the trade 
could use standard Alaskas but prices 
have risen to where the average buyer 
has lost his enthusiasm. Prices on all 
grades have advanced slightly since 
opening prices were named and in view 
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of unsold stocks and government pur- 
chases the market should remain firm. 


PUMPKIN—The local pack has been 
completed and from all indications every 
last case has been sold with the trade 
scurrying around trying to locate addi- 
tional supplies. In their efforts to re- 
plenish depleted stocks while the holi- 
day demand is still evident, buyers have 
placed orders in such far away places as 
the Northwest and New Jersey. Sales 
have been made here from those loca- 
tions on the basis of $1.35 to $1.45 for 
2%s and $4.85 to $5.25 on tens. It’s an 
unusual situation, to say the least. 


CITRUS—With a huge crop in the 
offing, Florida canners are making a de- 
termined effort to sell which has resulted 
in price cutting although such tactics 
have done more to undermine the trade’s 
confidence than it has in creating orders. 
Not sure just where the bottom might be, 
buyers are proceeding cautiously and 
will probably continue to do so until the 
market firms. This week brought prices 
of 90 cents on 2s natural grapefruit 
juice and $2.00 on 46 oz. Blended is down 
to 974% cents and $2.22% while orange 
juice, sugar added, is offered at $1.05 
and $2.35 to $2.42%. Sections are quoted 
at $1.45 to $1.55 for choice and $1.70 to 
$1.75 for fancy. The crop is early and 
apparently, the quality is good. 


CANNED FISH — While the market 
on tall chums is quoted at $20.00, some 
offerings have reached here at $18.00 as 
the expected heavier demand, in view of 
the shortage of reds, has not developed. 
Other grades of salmon remain firm and 
may stay that way despite high prices 
as the pack just didn’t materialize. Tuna 
is still quoted at previous levels although 
it’s reported 50 cents a case less would 
be accepted. The domestic catch has 
been good and canners have been plagued 
with lower priced competition on im- 
ported tuna. Maine sardines are avail- 
able from some sources at $5.00 although 
other canners refuse to sell at that figure 
contending present day costs won’t per- 
mit it. Buyers, in the meantime, are 
playing close to the belt for more than 
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one reason. First of all, the markct js 
unsettled and secondly, it takes a lot of 
greenbacks to buy high priced items like 
canned fish and that is something that 
is definitely short. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Rains A Boon To Agriculture—Fruits 

Selling In Small Lots—tnterest In Tomatoes 

And Products—Apple Sauce Moving Well 

—Dry Beans Firm—Buying Citrus—Fish 
Lines Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 22, 1950 


RAINS—Rain has fallen throughout 
California during the past week, with 
the precipitation for the season almost 
double the normal to date, and well 
ahead of that of recent years. This sug- 
gests the possibility of an end to the dry 
cycle that has plagued the State. Floods 
have occurred in some communities 
where melting snows in the high moun- 
tains have caused a rapid rise in rivers. 
The raising of water tables throughout 
the great interior valleys will prove a 
boon to agriculture if normal rains 
follow. 


THE MARKET—Only limited sales of 
canned foods are being made, with these 
confined largely to lines in marked de- 
mand, such as tomatoes and _ tomato 
products, and the No. 10 size in fruits. 
Canned fish are largely inactive, with 
tuna and sardines in rather heavy 
supply. 


FRUITS—Here is a running list of 
fruit sales made during the week in 
small lots: Apricots, No. 1 tall choice 
halves, $1.80; standard, $1.60; choice, 
whole peeled, $1.85; fancy, $1.95; No. 
2% choice halves, $2.95; irregular 
halves, $2.40; fancy, whole peeled, $3.25. 
Freestone Lovell peaches, No. 2% stand- 
ard, $2.45, and irregular halves, or sliced 
$2.30. Yellow cling peaches, No. 2% 
fancy halves, $3.10; choice halves, $2.85; 
sliced, $2.90; No. 10 standard, $9.25; 
standard, sliced, $9.50: Bartlett pea:s, 
8 oz. choice, $1.55; No. 1 fancy halv:s, 
$2.70; No. 1 choice, $2.47%; No. 2% 
choice, $3.90; No. 2% fancy, $4.30, and 
No. 10 choice, $12.75. Some of these sa es 
are at the highest price for the seas in 
to date. 


TOMATOES—There is interest in «l- 
most everything in the tomato and o0- 
mato products list, but offerings are li - 
ited. Up to a week ago some canni"'s 
were still receiving deliveries, despite i 1¢ 
early rain, and the tonnage for the sva- 
son will not be as much under last sva- 
son’s receipts as seemed likely for a tinve, 
possibly around 60,000 tons. The rvn- 
away item in the list continues to ve 
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MARKET NEWS 


tomato paste, with sales of No. 10 made 
at $20.00. The 6-0z. size has sold at 
$9.75 and $10.00. Tomato puree has 
moved in small lots at $9.95 for 1.06 and 
$8.50 for 1.045. Standard tomatoes sold 
during the week at $8.10 with extra 
standards moving at $8.75. 


APPLE SAUCE —Canners of apple 
sauce are greatly pleased with the man- 
ner in which this product has been mov- 
ing of late. It is one of the cheapest of 
canned fruits and is also on the list of 
Government purchases. Early _indica- 
tions are for a close cleanup of the rec- 
ord pack long before the 1951 canning 
season gets under way. California 
Gravensteins are moving at $1.65 for 
No. 2 fancy. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
continues quite firm, especially on vari- 
eties in demand by canners. Small whites 
are moving at $12.00 to $12.15, net to 
growers, but the price varies with the 
quality. Beans that were harvested after 
the early rains are discounted as much 
as $1.00 per 100 pounds, while some of 
very fine quality have moved at $12.50. 


CITRUS—tThere has been considerable 
buying of Florida citrus juices and can- 
ned grapefruit in this market of late, 


with the feeling that present prices may 
easily be the low for the season. Fancy 
grapefruit sections have been bought at 
$1.65 for No. 2 fancy and $1.50 for 
broken sections. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market is 
showing the effects of a record breaking 
domestic pack and the attempts on the 
part of importers to dump considerable 
Japanese pack in this country at reduced 
prices. Sales of California pack are 
being made at concessions from regular 
lists, but the quantities moved in this 
manner are not large. What is true of 
tuna is also true of sardines, although 
the pack is by no means of record pro- 
portions. However, the output is ahead of 
that of last year to a corresponding date. 
Here, too, list prices are being shaded, 
without any appreciable gain in volume. 
The pack to November 12 amounted to 
2,904,880 cases, with some _ canners 
pressed for warehouse space. 


SALMON—The canning of salmon is 
still on in British Columbia, with the out- 
put totaling 1,469,616 cases on November 
11. A market is assured for the pack, 
Great Britain having arranged to take 
a sizeable lot. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Up In Alabama, Down In 
Other States—Frozen Holdings High—Too 
Warm For Oysters—Weather Prolongs 
Crab Season. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Nov. 22, 1950 


SHRIMP—Landings of shrimp for the © 
week ending November 10, 1950 were: 
Louisiana 5,833 barrels, including 4,033 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,434 
barrels, including 856 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 694 barrels including 137 
barrels for canning; Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida 243 barrels; and Texas 500 barrels, 
making a total of 8,704 barrels, which is 
11,649 less barrels of shrimp than were 
produced the previous week. 


The above indicates that shrimp pro- 
duction increased in Alabama and de- 
creased in Florida, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Texas. Shrimp trawlers re- 
main tied up in port in Texas. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 713,000 pounds and 


were approximately 1,740,000 pounds 
Total hold- 


more than four weeks ago. 
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ings were approximately 2,380,000 
pounds more than one year ago. 

Big quantities of shrimp are being 
imported from Mexico, and imports dur- 
the month of September 1950 amounted 
to 1,370,678 pounds. 


In September 1949, the imports were 
982,876 pounds. The shrimp imports so 
far this year (9 months) have totaled 
21,533,018 pounds as compared with 
16,589,961 pounds for the same period 
in 1949, an increase of 4,943,057. 


Imports of shrimp continued from Pan- 
ama and the Canal Zone. During Sep- 
tember, Panama shipped 19,350 pounds 
and the Canal Zone 30,250 pounds. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 28,793 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending November 11, 
1950, which brought the pack for the 
season to 456,457 standard cases as com- 
pared with 473,305 standard cases 
packed during the same period the pre- 
vious season. There are now 13 plants 
in Louisiana canning shrimp and 14 can. 
neries in Mississippi and Alabama, al- 
though there have been 41 plants in 
operation a part of the present season, 
and 54 plants operated the previous 
season. 


Not much demand is expected for 
shrimp during the holidays as consumers 
turn their attention to oysters and 
curkey. 


There has been quite an accumulation 
vf frozen shrimp in the United States 
and the frozen seafood report of October 
1950 shows that the stocks of shrimp 
were nine million pounds more than a 
year ago. 


OYSTERS—With the Indian Summer 
weather that we have had the greater 
part of the season, the demand has 
moved in low gear most of the time, but 
the holidays will stimulate the demand. 
The peak of oyster consumption is from 
Thanksgiving week to New Year. 


Oysters have not had enough cold 
weather to fatten them to their usual 
seasonable plumpness, but they are 
showing up good considering the weather. 
On the other hand, canned oysters are 
packed only in cold weather when the 
oyster is fat and at their best, therefore 
a few cans of oysters in the pantry shelf 
of a thrifty housewife will enable her to 
serve oyster soup, oyster stew, oyster 
gumbo or creamed oysters at a very 
short notice and certainly most eco- 
nomical. Ideal for turkey or chicken 
dressing. 


No canning of oysters is taking place 
in this section at present and the oysters 
now produced go to the raw market. 


Some of the shrimp boats have 
knocked off shrimping and gone to oys- 
ter tonging and when the canneries start 
canning oysters, more of the shrimpers 
will go to tonging oysters. 
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Dredging of oysters is not allowed in 
Alabama waters, hence all oysters have 
to be produced with tongs. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing November 10, 1950 were: Louisiana 
1,919 barrels; Alabama 130 barrels; and 
Apalachicola, Florida 791 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 2,840 barrels, which is 61 
more barrels than were produced the 
previous week. 


CRAB MEAT—The warm weather we 
have had so far this season has pro- 
longed the crabbing season and fairly 
good quantities of crab meat has been 
rroduced in Louisiana and some in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 

However, the weather was cold a part 
of the time last week and there was a 
drop in production. 

Landings of crab meat for the week 
ending November 10, 1950 were: Louisi- 
ana 14,155 pounds; Mississippi 625 
pounds, making a total of 14,780 pounds, 
as against 24,524 pounds produced the 
previous week or a drop of 9,744 pounds. 

No processed crab meat is_ being 
packed now, but only fresh-cooked. 


1951 OUTLOOK FOR 
FISHERY PRODUCTS 


Supplies of fishery products in 1951 
are not expected to be much different in 
total than a year earlier, according to an 
outlook report prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
published in the former agency’s Octo- 
ber-December 1950 issue of The National 
Food Situation. More fresh and frozen 
fish will probably be available, but there 
will be somewhat smaller supplies of 
canned fish, particularly of canned sal- 
mon, at least through mid 1951. Military 
purchases of fishery products, particu- 
larly of canned fish, are expected to be 
much larger than procurement from the 
output of a year earlier. In view of the 
prospective strong consumer demand for 
food, especialy for meat and other pro- 
tein foods, retail prices of fresh and pro- 
cessed fishery products probably will 
average somewhat higher for 1951 than 
for the preceding year; those of canned 
salmon will average much higher. 

Imports of fishery products in 1951, 
especially the frozen commodities, are 
expected to continue at a high level and 
may even be slightly larger than a year 
earlier. Exports of these products may 
not be much different from the levels of 
the past two or three years, at least until 
the latter part of 1951. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SALMON PACK—1950 
(On the basis of 48/1-lb, cases or equivalent) 


Species 11/11/50 11/12/49 11/13/48 
407,316 259,419 260,050 
Springs .. as 9,068 20,863 16,251 
Steelheads 3,240 2,347 5,686 
Bluebacks 7,371 6,928 19,893 
Coho ....... 105,243 206,835 193,482 
Pinks 446,484 708,329 321,514 
Chum 490,894 224,411 493,339 

-1,469,616 1,429,132 1,310,215 


From the report issued by Chief Supervisor of 
Fisheries, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
NOTES 


PARROTT APPOINTS POOLE 


Parrott & Company, San Francisco, 
long identified with the distribution of 
California fruits, vegetables, tuna, sar- 
dines and mackerel, have appointed the 
J. R. Poole Company, Inc. to represent 
them in the New York Metropolitan 
area. The brokerage firm will also rep- 
resent Parrott & Company in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and the entire New Eng- 
land territory. 


GETS CITRUS ACCOUNT 


Edwin Smithson Co. has been named 
metropolitan sales representatives in the 
New York market for the Scenic Citrus 
Cooperative of Frostproof, Florida, can- 
ners of citrus products. 


N. Y. JOBBER DIES 


William J. Bendin, president of Bor- 
tolo Bendin, Inc., Brooklyn wholesale 
grocers, died last week, following a 
lengthy illness. 


VISITING IN EAST 


S. N. Bearman, Minneapolis food 
broker, has been visiting in the East 
during the past week. 


NAGEOTTE JOINS JANTZ 


Bill Nageotte, who for a number of 
years has been covering the wholesale 
grocery and chain store trade in Akron, 
Canton, Youngstown and Mansfield, 
Ohio, has joined Fred H. Jantz & Com- 
pany, Cleveland food brokers, and will 
continue to service Jantz accounts in the 
above mentioned territory. 


GROCERY FIRM ORGANIZED 


Certified Grocers, Inc. has been forme: 
at Yonkers, New York to operate a 
wholesale grocery business and_ has 
acquired a large, serviceable building at 
74-78 Woodworth Avenue. Samuel Golid- 
stein, who is well known in the grocery 
business, is President of the new cor- 
poration, and has several men associate:l 
with him all with long experience in the 
food business. 


PLANS XMAS PARTY 


Knights of the Grip of New York, made 
up of grocery product salesman in the 
metropolitan market, will hold their 
annual Christmas party at Essex House 
on December 2. 
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MARYLAND CANNERY 
WORKERS EARN OVER 
$13 MILLION A YEAR 


Total wages and salaries received by 
the employees of Baltimore County’s 22 
canneries annually, together with wages 
earned by cannery workers in the rest 
of the state, have increased about seven- 
fold since 1900—to about $13,000,000 a 
year—the American Can Company re- 
ports in a special study of the employ- 
ment opportunities offered by Mary- 
land’s canning and can manufacturing 
industries. 


Statistics for the earliest years of can- 
ning in Maryland are not available, but 
in 1900 processing industry workers 
earned about $1,500,000 in wages and 
salaries. 


As new containers and canning tech- 
niques were developed, expanding mar- 
kets for many processed foods and mak- 
ing possible the canning of some prod- 
ucts not previously packed, the wage and 
salary figure climbed to over $4,800,000 
in 1925. 


This figure almost tripled over the 
next 25 years to its present level, making 
the canning industry’s payroll Mary- 
land’s sixth largest, according to the can 
company, which has operated two con- 
tainer making plants in Baltimore since 
1901, 


PRUNE PEACH TREES IN 
SPRING OF YEAR 


While the pruning of most fruit trees 
can be accomplished during the winter 
months, the home orchardist is advised 
to delay the pruning of his peach trees 
until late March. This advice is given 
in answer to inquiries received at the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. 

Injury to the peach tree may result 
from autumn or early winter pruning, 
especially if severely cold weather occurs. 
Then too, any freezing of the blossom 
buds during the winter months should be 
used as a guide in determining the 
amount of pruning to be done. 

Blossom bud damage may occur even 
in relatively mild winters such as the one 
experienced last year. Cold snaps last 
February which followed extremely mild 
January weather killed more than 90 per 
cent of the Elberta buds in the Geneva 
area. Less severe pruning is recom- 
mended where few buds survive. 

Little pruning is necessary until the 
young peach tree reaches bearing age, 
but it should not be neglected altogether 
for the early growth largely determines 
the structure and framework of the 
mature tree. 


Be sure your corn picker is properly 
adjusted. 


MAJOR CHARLES LEE TILDEN 


Major Charles Lee Tilden, long an out- 
standing citizen of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia died at his home in suburban 
Alameda, November 12, at the advanced 
age of 93 years. A native of California 
he came to San Francisco with his fam- 
ily at the age of eight years. He derived 
his military rank from service in the 
Spanish-American War. 

Becoming interested in mining, he 
built up a large fortune and headed 
many large companies, becommg at one 
time San Francisco’s largest individual 
tax payer. He served a term as presi- 
dent of the State Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners and was the first president of 
the East Bay Regional Park District. At 
the height of his business career he be- 
came interested in the canning industry 
through the H. G. Prince Company, later 
to become a part of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation. He was active in the 
organization of the Canners League of 
California and headed the executive com- 
mittee for a time. He served on the 
Hoover Food Administration in World 
War I, after being refused for service 
because of his age. 


RICHARD C. WILLIS 
Richard C. Willis, 93, former Presi- 
dent of the Lancaster (Wis.) Canning 
Company, died at his farm home near 
Lancaster on November 9. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 1, 1950—Special Con- 
ference Tomato Color Studies, National 
Canners Association, 1133—20th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Meeting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


DECEMBER 4, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER '12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1951—20th Annual 
Canners & Field Men’s Conference, Ohio 
Canners Association and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 5-10, 1951—30th Annual 
Cannérs and Freezers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
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FEBRUARY 17, 1951—Annual Con- 
vention, Peanut Butter Manufacturers 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners_ Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


RIVARD IN NEW OFFICES 


G. J. Rivard Company, Decatur, IIli- 
nois food brokers, are moving their 
offices to the Commercial National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Illinois, and will be 
located in the new address after Novem- 
ber 25. 


INDEX AT PEAK 


Wholesale prices hit an all-time high 
during the week ended November 14, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. The 
BLS index hit 171.1 percent of the 1926 
average (equal to 100), which was 0.5 
percent over the previous all-time high, 
reached in August of 1948, 
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INDIANA MEETING 
(Continued from Page 6) 


sized that these buyers have the author- 
ity to close the deal, the signature of an 
Army officer being but a necessary for- 
mality. He reported that the V2 box 
situation for export was now in hand, 
and advised that the set-aside - Walsh- 
Healey fight would undoubtedly come to 
a head in January. 


THE ELECTION 


William E. Butterfield, President of 
the Butterfield Canning Company of 
Muncie was elected President to succeed 
retiring President H. L. Aukerman. 
George O. Robey, Vice-President of 
Kemp Brothers Packing Company, Inc. 
of Frankfort was chosen Vice-President; 
and A. F. Dreyer continues as Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


New Directors elected for three years | 


are, for the Northern section of the 
State: G. A. (Al) Turmail, President of 
Bluffton Foods, Inc., Bluffton; Central: 
L. W. Hougland, President of Hougland 
Packing Company, Inc., Franklin; South- 
ern: Samuel Aldredge, Secretary-Trea- 
surer-Manager of the Vallonia Canning 
Company, Vallonia. 
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cial rations. It changed its packaging 
practices to meet the critical metal short- 
age occasioned by Japanese seizure of 
important tin sources in Malaya, where 
tin for containers and closure originates. 
Canning industry laboratories lead in 
the development of wartime types of 
containers and coatings, helped the 
Army develop a motorized field labora- 
tory service and furnished personnel and 
training to operate it. The industry 
also played a leading role in assisting 
the Government with manpower recruit- 
ment for both farm and factory to keep 
the supply of vital foods in the high pro- 
duction required for warring peoples. 


“We have no cause to fear future 
emergencies, considering the strength 
and adaptability we possess and have 
demonstrated,” Mr. Barnes asserted. 


Like other canners associativiis 
meeting this fall, full attention was 
given factors bearing on the defense })!0- 
gram such as manpower, government 
requirements, and the situation in ¢ri\i- 
cal materials, and experts were on hand 
to bring the canners up to date on thse 
subjects. 


The situation is pretty much the same 
in all localities with respect to labor «nd 
canners were urged to seek out the se'v- 
ices of Army buyers for assistance in 
quoting on requirements of canned 
foods. 
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